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NeuwemiAn’s CATALOGUE OF THE WALLS, GATES AND TowERs.— 
No. VI. 

WE now call up the master builder, Nehemiah, who will ex- 
plain his work of reconstruction, given in his own language 
and record. By way of introduction, we present a true esti- 
mate of the value and importance of his catalogue. He will 


divide the work of reconstruction into forty-two sections, with 


a gang of men to each section, and one or more superintend- 
ents, giving the names of the towers, gates and pools erected 
by them. His report is official, written by himself, and is arelia- 
ble historical document and record of work done under his own 
personal supervision. He will begin at the beginning of the 
Ophel Wall, S. E. Angle, the place of the Sheep Gate. Where 
else should he begin? Where else could he begin so as to give 


a systematic, orderly and official record of the work of recon- 
struction, the gangs of men employed, and the places recon- 
structed? He will enumerate the places in regular, successive 
order as they lie adjacent to and next to each other, and will 
successively pass all towers and gates from the S. E. Angle, 
thence to the Sylvan Pool and Valley Gate. He will then tra- 
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verse the western branch from Valley Gate to Dung Gate. He 
will name the pools and cisterns discovered and described by 
Capt. Warren as being located at the S. W. Angle of the Ha- 
ram, cut in solid rock, and identified by S. Beswick. He will 
call special attention to the “Wall of the Pool Siloah by the 
King’s Garden,” to the Grand Stairway of the City of David, 
and then pass all round the Temple Enclosure until he arrives 
at the S. E. Angle, where he will notice the work done at the 
Great Tower Millo, Prison Gate and Prison Court and the 
Sheep Gate, where he began. He will thus complete the en- 
tire circuit of the Temple Area, giving the same names as we 
have done in our identifications, and in the same order and 
measurements as we have given. 


Note the severity of thistest. We must find everything in 
the same order and place as he givesin his report. Where he 
names a tower we must have a fower also, and not something 
else; and where he gives a long wall we must have a long wall 


also, without tower, gate or pool. If he places a “Broad Wall” 


there, we must have a Broad Wall there also, and not some- 
thing else; and if he says it terminates at a certain point, our 
Broad Wall must end at the same spot also. And if he places 
six gates and towers within the length of this Broad Wall, we 
must have just six gates and towers there also, within the 
same limit, neither more norless. If he places the “Fish Gate” 
the fifth in order along the line, it must be the fifth in the order 
of succession in our line also. Then again, the line of fortifica- 
tion must be on the east side of the Ophel to protect the pal- 
aces, and not on the west, north or south, where it will be use- 
less; whilst the culverts, aqueducts and pools of the pure water 
system must be located where they would be required and be 
of use, namely: on the S. W. Angle of the Temple Enclosure, 
and on the west side of the Temple courts; and not on the east, 
nor on the south of the Ophel. 

As to the value of Nehemiah’s Official Record. This master- 
builder began his work in the year 445 B. C., or about 140 years 
after the city was destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar; therefore, 
his official report—known as the book of Nehemiah—will be 
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about 2345 years old. And if these walls, towers, gates and 
pools are monumental remains of his work at that time, then 


these also are over 2300 years old, But how do they stand re- 
lated to pre-exilic times, before the city’s destruction, or from 
Solomon down to Zedekiah and Nehemiah? Nehemiah may 
have changed the face of everything, and altered the line of 
walls and locations of gates and towers. Well, let us examine 
the case. Here is a Broad Wall, 70 feet high and 15 feet thick. 
The stones are large, and when thrown down could not be 
thrown aside right and left like bricks in a brick wall. Some 
stones were 10 and 15 feet in length, weighing 10, 15 and 20 
tons each, and would be cast aside withdifficulty. Where they 
fell there they would lie. And by the time that half the 70 
feet wall had been broken down, the lower courses of stone 
would be covered up and remain 7” stfu, without any possibil- 
ity of removal. Nehemiah would, therefore, simply replace 
the stones on the old foundations, following the old plan and 
line of walls, and replace the towers and gates in their old po- 
sitions. Hence he invariably uses the word hechezik—repaired, 
all through the chapter. The logical inference must be that 
these monumental remains belong to the biblical times of the 
Kings and Ancient Jerusalem, and their history covers the 
period of about 3000 years from the days of David and Solo- 
mon down tothe present. This, then, is the clear value of 
these monumental remains of Ancient Jerusalem discovered by 
Captain Warren, and identified by S. Beswick. We now intro- 
duce the master-builder, Nehemiah, whose record is about 2345 
years old. 
NEHEMIAH. 
CHAP. III. 
The names and order of them that builded the wall, 
1. Then Eliashib the high priest rose up with 
his brethren the priests, and they builded the Sheep- 
gate; they sanctified it, and set up the doors of it; 
even unto the tower of Meah they sanctified it, 
unto the tower of Hananeel. 
2. And next unto him builded the men of Jeri- 
cho. And next to them builded Zaccur the son of 
Imri, 
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Eliashib, the high priest, and his brethren set the example 
and lead in the work of reconstruction. They built the Sheep 
Gate, Tower Meah and Tower Hananeel. The Sheep Gate is 
14,733 feet south of the S. E. Angle of the Haram. Captain 
Warren did not excavate at the spot where now lies the ancient 
Sheep Gate, and has no knowledge of its existence there, nor 
has its location ever been discovered up to present date, 1900 
A. D. Thousands of books, sermons, handbooks and articles 
in commentaries and encyclopceedias have been publishedin re- 
lation to its location near the pool Bethesda, but all have failed 
to show where its remains now lie buried. Captain Warren 
sunk a shaft “at about 20 feet southeast of the S. E. Angle of 
the Sanctuary. Ata depth of 53 feet a gallery was driven in 
to the Sanctuary wall, passing through two rough masonry 
walls, running respectively north and south, and east and west.” 
(Recovery of Jerusalem p. 107). These two walls formed the 
north and east sides of the Sheep Gate; so that he passed 
through its northeast angle, piercing the east side and going 
out through the north side. But he failed to examine the wall 
and passed it without further notice. Butas I made it a spec- 
ial subject of consideration in my last article (October, No. V.) 
nothing more need be said about it. 

Tower Meah is the tower of a “hundred,” as its name indi- 
cates. I think it probable that it is so named because it is ex- 
actly 100 cubits—147.33 feet distant from the notable offset in 
the east wall at the S. E. Angle of the Haram. The offset is 
formed by notching out the stones which mark the end of the 
corner tower, and as the marginal draft appears on both tower 
and wall it would seem that the stones are in the position in 
which they were originally placed by Nehemiah’s builders. 

At the Tower Meah the Ophel Wall turns and bends to the 
southwest, and the Zower Hananeel is 309.397 feet from the 
bending corner. Captain Warren makes it an even 310 feet. 
This tower is a notable piece of work. The face of the tower 
is 26.52 feet, and at the plinth-level is the top of a tower pro- 
jecting 16 feet beyond the tower frontage. The stones are 
large and strong, being 4 to 8 feetlong. It isclearly an under- 
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ground storeroom, 25 feet deep below the street or roadway 
level, and has been used as a cool market place or storage of 
some perishable material, such as a fish market. There is a 
water trench or channel cut in solid rock 10 feet deep, running 
from this underground store to carry away refuse therefrom, 
and a water trench running into it to flush away the refuse 
down the hill to the brook Kedron. It has an outside enclosure 
wall running down the hill, then turns and runs up again, so as 
to meetin front of another tower and form a gateway, ata dis- 
tance of 87 feet from the underground storage. This upper 
building, I identify as being the Tower Hananeel; the under- 
ground tower-like building in front of it I identify as the fish 
market, and the projection at the gateway beyond I call the 
Fish Gate. It was an elaborate piece of work, and many were 
engaged in the reconstruction. 
3. But the Fish-gate did the sons of Hassenaah 
build, who a/so laid the beams thereof, and set up 
the doors thereof, the locks thereof, and the bars 
thereof. 
4. And next unto them repaired Meremoth the 
son of Urijah, the son of Koz. And next unto 
them repaired Meshullam the son of Berechiah, 
the son of Meshezabeel. And next unto them re- 
paired Zadok the son of Baana. 
5. And next unto them the Tekoites repaired; 
but théir nobles put not their necks to the work of 
their Lord. 

Next follows the O/d Gate, of no special moment, except 
that Captain Warren did not excavate where it now lies, and 
therefore has no knowledge of its existence. It is 54.5 feet be- 
yond the Fish Gate. 


6. Moreover, the Old Gate repaired Jehoiada, 
the son of Paseah, and Meshullam the son of Beso- 
deiah; they laid the beams thereof, and set up the 
doors thereof, and the locks thereof, and the bars 
thereof. 

7. And next unto them repaired Melatiah the 
Gibeonite, and Jadon the Meronothite, the men of 
Gibeon, and of Mizpah, unto the throne of the Gov- 
ernor on this side the river. 
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At 51.56 feet beyond the Old Gate is another projection with 
a face width of 28.46 feet. It is divided into two equal sections 
of 14.73 feet each. The first I identify as Ephraim Gate, and 
the other section Governor’s Throne, or place of judgment, 
which was always placed at the main gate and entrance of an- 
cient cities, as in this case. This building demands special at- 
tention. The “Broad Wall,” 14.733 feet thick, terminates at 
this building, but the thickness terminates on the west side of 
the wall and is not visible on the east face of the wall. Captain 
Warren has no knowledge of the Broad Wall ending suddenly 
at this little building. Nor is itknown toany writer, historian, 
explorer or biblical expert, or archeologist where this thick- 
ness of 14.73 feet of the Broad Wallends. Noone, up to date, 
has ever discovered that fact. I identify the first half which 
ends the Broad Wall as the “Gate Ephraim,” (Neh. xii. 39; 
viii. 16) and the outer half beyond the Broad Wall I identify as 
being the official residence or office of the Governor of the for- 
tification generally. Nehemiah calls it the Governor’s throne 
(iii: 7). Captain Warren says that this building is 575 feet from 


the bend in the wall (more accurately it is 574.59 feet), and by 
adding the width, 14.73 feet of the first section, we obtain 574.- 
59X14.73—=589.32 feet—4o00 cubits. We shall see in a future 
article, when discussing the history of this wall, that this forti- 
fied length of Broad Wall is exactly 400 cubits as given in the 
Bible (2 Chron. xxv: 23). 


8. Next unto him repaired Uzziel the son of 
Harhaiah, of the goldsmiths. Next unto him also 
repaired Hananiah, the son of one of the apothe- 
caries, and they fortified Jerusalem unto the Broad 
wall, 


In this verse we are told that the Broad Wall was the forti- 
fied wall, with its towers and gates, and therefore the most im- 
portant of all the defensive works of ancient Jerusalem. And 
we can readily see why it was so; because it was in actual con- 
tiguity with the King’s Palace and adjacent to the Temple 
Courts. The wall, as we find it to-day, proves the extreme ac- 
curacy of Nehemiah’s catalogue. Beyond the Broad Wall 
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there is about 100 feet of a thinner and weaker wall, but of 
equal height, 70.72 feet, then the wall ends abruptly. It has 
been carried away by the natives, stone by stone, until nothing 
now remains but this magnificent fortification wall. About 
350 feet beyond, in the same straight line, on a little rising 
ground or knoll, massive walls and foundations exist with cel- 
lars indicating the use of wine presses and furnaces, or ovens 
for boiling grape juice, and probably for storage. I identify it 
as the Tower of furnaces and Winepresses in the King's Dale. 
“From the Tower Hananeel unto the King’s Winepresses” 
(Zech. xiv. 10), where the name King’s Winepresses is used in 
place of Tower of Furnaces. These massive walls and cellars 
are where the King’s Dale was located during biblical times 
(2 Sam. xviii. 18), or Valley Shaveh (Gen. xiv. 17). 


g. And next unto them repaired Rephaiah the 
son of Hur, the ruler of the half part of Jerusa- 
lem. 

1o. And next unto them repaired Jedaiah the 
son of Harumaph, even over against his house. 
And next unto him repaired Huttush the son of 
Hashabniah. 

11. Malchijah the son of Harim, and Hashub 
the son of Pahath-moab, repaired the other piece, 
and the tower of the Furnaces. 


At the Tower of Furnaces the wall turned and bent south- 
wards. The wall now follows the sloping descent of the Ophel 
hill, and nothing is now recorded in Nehemiah’s catalogue but 
a long bare wall, without tower, gate or pool. And here again 
we have clear evidence that nothing but a bare wall existed 
from the Tower of Furnaces to the Siloam Pool, probably 1000 
cubits long—1473 feet. 

12. And next unto him repaired Shallum the 


son of Halohesh, the ruler of the half part of Jeru- 
salem, he and his daughters. 


In the fine of this long stretch of wall to Siloam Pool, Dr. 
Guthe, of the German Pal. Expl. society, traced a line of step- 
ping in rock which has been supposed by some to be the stair- 
way leading to the City of David. It is nothing else than the 
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sloping rock cut and stepped for a level foundation of the low- 
est course of stones in the wall, which sloped considerably in 
places. Along this line no tower or gate ever existed. It is 


simply a continuation of the Ophel Wall southward, towards 

Siloam. The beginning of this long line of rock-stepping was 

first discovered by Captain Warren, but abandoned, he suppos- 

ing the line went northwest from the knoll, where I have iden- 

tified the Tower of Furnaces direct across the Ophel to the 

Dung Gate. S. Berwick, C. E. 
Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania. 


[CONTINUED. ] 


HA Greek Romance From Hn Egyptian Tomb. 


It is not sufficiently realized that the Greeks were the origi- 
nators of the prose novel, as of almost all other forms of litera- 


ture. Unfortunately, all the Greek romances that have come 
down to us are of comparatively late date, and some of them 
are not of an elevating character. By far the best known is 
the pastoral idyll of “ Daphnis and Chloe,” attributed to an 
otherwise unknown author called Longus, of which several 
versions have lately been published in England. Next, per- 
haps, in merit ranks the “ Chaereas and Callirrhoe,” of Chari- 
ton, another author who is known only by this one composition. 
This romance was first published at Amsterdam in 1750, froma 
unique manuscript preserved at Florence, and an English ver- 
sion, based upon an Italian translation, appeared fourteen years 
later. A portion of it has now come to light among the Greek 
papyri discovered by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, while ex- 
cavating in the Fayoum on account of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund. With the usual bad luck that attends such discover- 
ies, the papyrus is not a complete roll, but only a fragment con- 
taining parts of three consecutive columns, greatly defaced 
and discolored. Enough, however, remains to clear up several 
important points that have long been in dispute among scholars. 

In the first place, nothing has hitherto been known, with cer- 
tainty, about the date of Chariton. From the structure and 
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style of the work, the general tendency of modern critics has 
been to place it late in the evolution of this form of literature. 
Rohde, for instance, the chief German anthority, treats Chari- 
ton last in the series of “sophist-romancers;” and, without as- 
signing a specific date, by implication makes Lim at least not 
earlier than the close of the third century. Liddell and Scott, 
in their Lexicon, put his foruzt vaguely at 400 A.D. Now, the 
present papyrus was found in a tomb together with documents 
dated in the reigns of the Emperors Commodus and Caracalla; 


and the handwriting agrees with this, being apparently not 
later than the second century A. D. If then, Chariton had be- 
come sufficiently famous by this time to have readers in an ob- 
scure village inthe Fayoum, it is not unreasonable to conjec- 
ture that his book was written as early as the first century. 

In the second place, the text of the papyrus tends to confirm 
the authority of the Florentine manuscript, which was written 
in the thirteenth century. There are, it is true, a considerable 
number of variations, most of which are manifest improve- 
ments. But in this case, as in almost all others, the general re- 
sult is to prove that the copies of our ancient classics written at 
Byzantium, nearly a thousand years after Greek literature had 
died out in Western Europe, have preserved a marvellously un- 
corrupted text. 

A fac-simile of this papyrus of “Chaereas and Callirrhoe” 
will form the frontispiece to Fayoum Towns and Their Papyri, 
which is to be issued before the end of the present year to sub- 
scribers to the Grzeco-Roman Branch of the Egypt Exploration 
fund. The volumn will also contain a large number of other 
papyri, chiefly official documents, together with a dissertation 
on the geography of the Fayoum in ancient times, and illustra- 
tions of the miscellaneous antiquities discovered. J. S.C. 


Che Emperor Hadrian on His Death Bed. 


Hadrian is known in history as one of the greatest of the 
Roman Emperors. It is hardly too much to say that, by his 


progress through all the provinces and his policy of peace, he 
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was the consolidater of the empire founded a century anda 
half before by Augustus. He was the author of the Roman 
Wall between England and Scotland; he beautified the city of 
Athens; he founded the modern Adrianople; he built for his 
own mausoleum what is now the Castle of St. Anglo at Rome. 
He was also a patron of the fine arts and of literature. Of all 
that has come down to us from classical antiquity, probably 
nothing makes a more direct appeal than the fragment known 
as ‘The Dying Hadrian’s Address to His Soul:” 


“Animula, vagula, Clandula, 
Hospes comesque corporis, 
Quae nunc abibis in loca? 
Pallidula, rigida, nudula, 
Nec, ut soles, dabis jocos.” 

Of these famous lines, no fewer than 116 translations into 
English have been collected, the translators including Pope, 
Prior, Byron, Dean Merivale, and the late Karl of Carnarvon, 
It should be added that Pope’s familiar version, beginning 
“ Vital spark of heav’nly flame,” is a paraphrase rather than a 
translation. We quote Prior’s version: 

“Poor little, quivering, fluttering thing, 
Must we no longer live together? 


And dost thou prune thy trembling wing, 
To take thy flight thou know’st not whither? 


“Thy humorous vein, thy pleasing folly 
Lie all neglected, all forgot: 
And pensive, wavering, melancholy, 
Thou dread’st and hop’st thou know’st not what.” 

This is the only certain composition of Hadrian that has been 
preserved, though he is reported to have attempted many forms 
of literature. The authenticity of a letter ascribed to him with 
a reference to the Christians, is open to grave doubt. But now 
the sands of Egypt, which are daily yielding up so many 
secrets of antiquity, have given us what purports to be a pri- 
vate letter addressed by the Emperor Hadrian to his successor, 
Antoninus Pius, and—what is more interesting—it is written, 
like the address to his soul, in view of his approaching death. 
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Unfortunately, the papyrus is very fragmentary, but its gener- 
al meaning seems clear. We have evidently only the com- 
mencement of an elaborate epistle. After the assertion that 
his death is neither unexpected, nor lamentable, nor unreason- 
able, he says that he is prepared to die, though he misses his 
correspondent’s presence and loving care. He goes on: 

“T do not intend to give the conventional reasons of philoso- 
phy for this attitude, but to make a plain statement of facts. 
* * My father by birth died at the age of forty, a private per- 
son, so that I have lived more than half as long again as my 
father, and have reached about the same age as that of my 
mother when she died.” 

All this accords with the known facts about Hadrian. He 
died at the age of 62, after a long illness, during which he was 
assiduously tended by Antoninus. Just before the end he with- 
drew to Baiae, leaving Antoninus in charge at Rome. His 
father had died when his son was ten years old; of his mother 
we know nothing. Prima facie, there is no improbability that 
letters of Hadrian should be in circulation in Egypt, which he 
visited at least once. His freedman Phlegon is reported to 
have published a collection of them after his death. 

On the other hand, it should be frankly admitted that some 
suspicious circumstances attach to the letter. Of the antiquity 
of the papyrus there is no doubt, for the handwriting cannot 
be later than the end of the second century A. D., bringing it 
within sixty years (at farthest) from Hadrian’s death. But it 
is written as a school exercise on the back of’a taxing-list, 
which naturally gives rise to the suspicion that it may be mere- 
ly the composition of the schoolmaster. The actual form of 
the document is interesting. At the top are about fifteen lines, 
written in a clear cursive, or running, hand. Below, the first 
five lines are repeated in large, irregular uncials, or capital 
letters. It is impossible not to recognize here an exercise set 
by a schoolmaster and a copy begun by a pupil. 

The papyrus is one of the many found by Messrs. Grenfell 
and Hunt two years ago while excavating in the Fayoum on 
account of the Egypt Exploration Fund, and it will appear in 
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the volume to be issued immediately to all subscribers to the 
Greco-Roman Branch, under the title of Fayoum Towns and 
their Papyri. Though Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt have al- 
ready paid three visits to the Fayoum, they do not feel that 
they have yet exhausted its possibilities. The committee of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund have entrusted them this winter 
with a fourth expedition, on a'new site, for which pecuniary 
support is urgently needed. IS. C. 


Che Origin of the Alphabet. 


In my excavation of the prehistoric palace at Knossos I 
came upon a series of deposits of clay tablets, representing the 
royal archives, the inscriptions on which belong to two distinct 
systems of writing—one, hieroglyhic and quasi-pictorial; the 
other, for the most part, linear and much more highly devel- 
oped. Of these the hieroglyphic class especially presents a 
seties of forms answering to what, according to the names of 
the Phoenician letters, we must suppose to have been the orig- 
inal pictorial designs from which these, too, were derived. A 
series of conjectural reconstructions of the originals of the 
Phoenician letters on this line were, in fact, drawn out by my 
father, Sir John Evans, for a lecture on the origin of the alpha- 
bet, given at the Royal Institution, in 1872, and it may be said 
that two-thirds of these resemble almost line for line actual 
forms of Cretan hieroglyphics. The oxhead (A/eph), the house 
(Beth), the window (He), the peg (Vaz), the fence (Cheth), the 
hand ( Yod), seen sideways; and the open palm (Xap/), the fish 
(Nun), the post or trunk (Samekh), the eye (Ain), the mouth 
(Pe), the teeth (SAz), the cross-sign (Zax), not to speak of sev- 
eral other probable examples, are all literally reproduced. 

The analogy thus supplied is, indeed, overwhelming. It is 
impossible to believe that while on one side of the East Medi- 
terranean basin these alphabetic prototypes were naturally 
evolving themselves, the people of the opposite shore were ar- 
riving at the same result, by a complicated process of selection 
and transformation of a series of hieratic Egyptian signs de- 
rived from quite different objects. 
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The analogy with the Cretan hieroglyphic form certainly 
weighs strongly in favor of the simple and natural explanation 
of the origin of the Phoenician letters, which was held from the 
time of Gesenius onwards, and was only disturbed by the ex- 
tremely ingenious, though over-elaborate, theoryof De Rougé. 

Whether, however, the Phoenician letters, or rather their pic- 
torial originals, were actually selected from the Cretan charac- 
ters is a different question, and on this I wished to express my- 
self more guardedly. The correspondences are, indeed, so 
striking that they certainly seem to point to, at least, a generic 
connection, though one form at least, the camel’s head and 
neck (Gime/), must have been adopted on Syrian soil. 

What I ventured to suggest at the Bradford meeting was 
that the points of community might be ultimately explained by 
the powerful settlement of the AZ gean island peoples on the 
coast of Canaan, represented by the Philistines and the abiding 
name of Palestine. The biblical traditions, which gave part of 
them, at least, the name of Kerethim or Cretans, have been re- 
cently confirmed by an important piece of Egyptian evidence 
going far to show that Kaphtor, whence they traditionally 
came, is the same as the insular realm of the Kefts, the chief 
representatives of Mycenzan culture on Eighteenth Dynasty 
monuments. The prolonged sojourn of the Caphtorim or 
Philistines, in their new home, would itself explain the absorp- 
tion of local elements among the hieroglyphic forms that they 
had originally brought over. We know that they shortly lost 
their indigenous speech and became Semitized. 

On the walls of the tomb of Rekhmara, the Governor of 
Thebes under Thothmes III.—in the first half, that is, of the 
fifteenth century B. C.—the Keft chieftains are seen bearing 
precious vases, and ingots, and golden oxheads as tributary 
gifts to Pharaoh. It is of great interest in relation to the 
chronology of the clay archives of Knossos that on several of 
the tablets, with linear inscriptions—in this case, no doubt, 
containing inventories of the royal treasure—there appear, be- 
side the written record, pictorial representations of vases, in- 
gots, and oxheads, precisely similar to those of the Egyptian 
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painting. It seems probable from this that part of the clay 
archives of the palace of Knossos go back to the fifteenth cen- 
tury B.C. The date of the most recent is at all events limited 
by that of the destruction of the palace itself. Of the numer- 
ous relics found within this great building there are none which 
point to a period as late as the latest prehistoric elements of 
Mycenz itself. It would be extremely unsafe to bring down 
anything found within its walls later than, at most, the twelfth 
century B. C.—[Arthur /. Evans in London Times. 


Ganon Rawnsiey’s Article. 


Tue October AZ/antic contains an exceedingly interesting 
account of the “ Finding of the rst. Dynasty Kings,” by Rev. 
H. D. Rawnsley. As Canon Rawnsley says, the wondrous 
resurrection of Aha-Mena and his seven successors from the 
desert dust of oblivion after a lapse of sixty-six centuries, 
reads like afairy tale. ‘‘During the past four years a French 
exploration party, under the direction of M. Amélineau, had 
been digging away at a place where the 1st dynasty kings were 
buried; had, indeed, opened all the tombs but one, and it was 
quite clear from the finds that they belonged to the earliest 
historical age; but M. Amélineau was, it would seem, not 
well served by his workmen, and he considered that the rub- 
bish mounds he searched had yielded up all the secrets they 
possessed. Indeed, so sure was he that he had exhausted his 
ground, that though he had another year of his concession yet 
to run, he did not think it worth while to return to Egypt, and 
gave Professor Flinders Petrie to understand that he consider- 
ed his work was at an end. This was all Professor Petrie 
wanted, and he at once determined to take the workmen he 
had in past years carefully trained to use their eyes, and as 
carefully encouraged by generous backshish to bring all their 
eyes could light on to him for examination, and set himself 
and his plucky wife, who was his comrade, to go over the ex- 
hausted rubbish heaps the Frenchman had left, and see what 
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they could do to bring order out of chaos, and find the historic 
links with recorded history that were wanting. 

“It was a master stroke of genius, this determined making of 
research among the already explored rubbish mounds of the 
Abydos plain. How far it was rewarded may be guessed from 
the fact that the throne homes of four kings of the rst dynasty 
have been recovered, and that the whole course of the 1st dy- 
nasty is now made plain, while there is proof positive that be- 
fore them other kings, as Manetho stated, reigned in Egypt.” 

Canon Rawnsley takes the reader to the Egyptian Museum 
at the London University, and describes the various objects 
found by Professor Petrie, and shows how far advanced in the 
arts of life were the inhabitants of Egypt some seven thousand 
years ago. 

Mr. Orlando P. Schmidt, author of “The Self-Verifying 
Chronological History of Ancient Egypt,” in a letter to the ed- 
itor of Brsiia, says: ‘Naturally enough, Rawnsley has fallen 
into several errors. Manetho did not assert that kings reigned 
in Egypt before Mena, This error grew out of the present con- 
dition of the lists, which I have restored. The Turin papyrus 
expressly terms Mina the first, or ‘head.’ 

“To suppose that the native Egyptians were addicted to hu- 
man sacrifice is preposterous. This practice was brought into 
Egypt by the serpent-worshipping Hykos, but was promptly 
abolished by Amasis, after he drove them out. How Bunsen 
could apply this to the last Amasis of circa 525 B. C., is an enig- 
ma to me, 

“The early kings were devoted to Osiris, the symbol and per- 
sonation of all good, light, life, truth, concord and harmony, 
their ideal of human perfection. A moment’s reflection must 
convince anyone that human sacrifice is Typhonic and not 
Osirian. These kings were devoted to the great God and wor- 
shipped Him in spirit. Like the true Christian of to-day, they 
withdrew into their closet, hidden from view, and prayed in 
secret. They had intuitive knowledge of God, as the Infinite 
One, and only One, and natural life with him for time and eter- 
nity. We find the civilization fully developed, but it should 
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not have required these graves to tell us so after we under- 
stood such symbols'as Osiris, Thoth and Maat. The Egyptians 
derived all these, as they assured us, from the venerated 
‘Achi-u,’ or Saints, and now they turn up from beneath the 
sands at the very beginning of the kingdom, 4244 B. C.” 


Che Corpus Tuscriptionum Hethiticarum in 
Preparation. 


Tue editor of Bisiia has already very kindly announced the 
promised appearance of a complete collection of all Hittite in- 
scriptions. Everybody who is acquainted with the fascinating 
but obscure “Hittite question” will hail this important under- 
taking with joy. So far, those who tried their ingenuity in at- 
tempts at deciphering the Hittite hieroglyphics had to gather 
their material from a hundred books or journals. The small 
progress made in the decipherment is due very largely, I 
think, to that scattered condition of the epigraphic material. 
Even the few who could obtain all works embodying Hittite 
texts (which only the largest libraries possess in full) were 
greatly hindered in their studies. The meritorious com- 
pilation by Wright has been antiquated for long years. Now, 
Dr. L. Messerschmidt is about to end this misery and to open 
the way for all those striving after the decipherment. He has 
promised not only a mechanical compilation, but also a critical 
revision of every text published so far. I think every student 
of the Ancient Orient ought to feel deeply interested in this 
laborious undertaking. Furthermore, I feel sure there are 
many people in America who could assist his work by material 
collected in the East. I appeal to everybody possessing small 
Hittite monuments, or having copies, photographs and squeezes 
of inscriptions, to communicate them with Dr. Messerschmidt 
(Schoenhauser Allee 158c., Berlin N. 58), or to the undersigned 
who will be very glad to forward communications, 

Professor W. Max Miiller. 

40 N. St. Bernard St., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Palestine Exploration Fund. 


Tue fourth of the Tells, which Dr. Bliss has worked upon 
under the present foreman, seems to differ from the others, 
which showed by their inscribed jar-handles and other signs 
that they covered the period of the Jewish kingdom. This 
fourth Tell appears to contain Greek remains which would give 
an antiquity of only two or three centuries B.C. There may 
be much more in the Tell than Dr. Bliss could see at first, but 
this is his report written about July first, and so too late for the 
Quarterly of that date. He says: 

“The work at Tell Sandahannah is going on while I write. 
The name is comparatively modern, being an Arabic corrup- 
tion of Sancta Anna, to whom the church in the neighborhood 
was dedicated. The Tell is about 600 feet long by about 450 
feet wide, and has no great depth of accumulation, rock being 
found in two shafts, along the central axis at 12 feet and 17 
feet respectively. We are employed in tracing out the fortifi- 
cations, streets, and houses of the Greek town, which, though 
ruined down nearly to the level of the door-sills, and barely 
covered by the surface soil, shows a beautifully preserved 
ground-plan. Stamped Rhodian jar-handles are numerous, 
over 200 having been recovered already, though the majority 
are from the fields surrounding the Tell, from which they were 
doubtless washed down. In tracing the inside line of the city 
wall we have been fortunate in striking a flooring, from 2 feet 
to 3 feet below the surface, buried in débris, which contains 
many fragments of soft limestone, covered with Greek writing, 
in some cases very minute. Some of these have the regular 
tablet form, with writing on the edges as well as on both sides, 
while others are merely flakes of stone, smooth on one side and 
rough onthe other. The largest fragment found thus far is 9 
inches long. The specimen shows writing in Hebrew. Sev- 
eral are clearly school-boys’ writing books, as we have the 
same line repeated from top to bottom; in one case the con- 


trast between the master’s elegant script and the boy’s unsuc- 
cessful attempt to imitate this is noticeable. Others, however 
are evidently of a more serious character, but the attempt at 
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deciphering must be left till the delicate process of cleaning 
has been accomplished. The material is of exceeding softness, 
and a camel-hair’s brush is the only implement that leaves no 
marks, The mine is still being worked. This report would be 
far from complete without a reference to the important and 
minute investigations conducted by Mr. Macalister in the arti- 
ficial caves in which this region abounds, and which have thus 
far been studied only superficially. Most of his results are 
still unpublished.” 

Such advance information seems to raise many questions 
which one is eager to put to Dr. Bliss, and they would relate to 
the thoroughness with which the work is done. Was Lachish 
wholly excavated? Could not the question of the identity of 
Tell-es-Safi with Gath have been determined by more complete 
excavation? Why is one Tell put aside for another when com- 
paratively little work has been done? No doubt Dr. Bliss is 
prepared to answer, and as to Tell-es-Safi he has told us that 
the center of the mound is occupied by a village, and that the 
south end, which was known to the Crusaders as Blanche Garde, 
has a modern cemetery over the old fortress. The modern 
cemetery is the most serious obstacle which can be met with, 
and is absolutely insurmountable. Thus, there seems to be no 
hope of future work on this most interesting site. 

It has always been pleasant to record American achieve- 
ments on this field since Robinson began so nobly, and I am 
glad to say that another Robinson has now accomplished im- 
portant work. This is Professor George L. Robinson of Mc- 
Cormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, who has made a 
searching examination of Petra, and found what he believes to 
be its “high place.” But his own account in the Quarterly 
must tell the story in his own words. If Petra proves to be, as 
is most likely, the most highly developed place of cave dwell- 
ings known to man, then we may be able to go back to the time 
of “the Horites in their Mount Seir,” Genesis xiv. 6, and trace 
the effect of increasing wealth, due to the great caravan trade, 
until Petra was magnificent in the Herodian period, but was 
still Horite in its character. 
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A pathetic account, reprinted from an Ohio newspaper, tells 
" of the fortunes and misfortunes of the expedition of last winter 
which went out over five hundred strong on the “ New Eng- 
land” and was broken up by small pox. It is a pity that peo- 
ple will choose so laborious a way of visiting the Holy Land. 
The independent way is much the best and is quite as economi- 
cal. Moreover, all that is done in large parties is so much 
mixed up with personal incidents that the memory is found to 
hold these rather than the scenes so much desired. If one has 
gone from Jerusalem to Bethlehem in a party of twenty horses 
or in a crowed vehicle, and then again has walked alone or 
with a sympathetic companion, over the path, he will find that 
the value of the second method was a hundred fold that of the 
first. Waste in the few precious days one may have in that 
region is most wasteful, and the biblical atmosphere hangs 
much more fully about the fields and pathways and little vil- 
lages than about the larger towns which the rapid tourist main- 
ly observes. 


Unfortunately, the hard times in England, due to the war, 


have made themselves felt in the treasury of the Fund. New 
subscribers and prompt payment from old ones are much 
needed. 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT, 
Fon. Sec'y for U.S. 


42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Ir is proposed to issue the collected works of the late Sir 
Peter LePage Renouf, relating to the language, mythology and 
literature of Ancient Egypt. The only works omitted being 
the Egyptian Grammar, the Hibbert Lectures, and the Book of 
the Dead. The Egyptian portion will occupy four octavo vol- 
umes, with many illustrations, These volumes will be edited 
by Professors Maspero and Naville, and Mr. W. H. Ryland. 
Full particulars can be obtained of Mr. Ryland, 37 Great Rus- 
sell street, Bloomsbury, London, W. C. 
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Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, the Hirch- 
ological Survey Fund and the Graco: 


Roman Branch. 

To the Editor: 

The following subscriptions, from September 20 to October 20 
are gratefully acknowledged: 
Pror, ALBERT S. BickMorg, Rev. Clifton Harby Levy, $5 

PhD., . ° ° + $27 50 Miss Rebecca S. Lowry, . 5 
Rev. Dana W. Bigelow, . 5 00 Miss Ellen C. Morse, , B 
Miss Epitx G. Bowpoin, 25 00 Mrs. George H, Quincy, . 5 
Mrs. Grorce S. Bowpoin, 2500 Mrs. H, L. Van Nuys, ; 5 
Philip G. Brown, ; $ 5 00 Theodore Greeley White, Ph.D., 5 
E. W. Crark,. ° - 25 00 Bangor Theological Seminary, 5 
Mrs. L. L. Coburn, . 5 oo Biblia Publishing Co., . I 
Miss Isabella V. Cox, : 600 Drew Theological Seminary, 5 
Rev. J. H. Eccleston, - 10 00 Gardner A. Sage Library, 7 50 
Miss Maria Hazzell, . ‘ 1 00 Newton Theological Institution, 5 00 
Miss Sarah Orne Jewett . § 00 Princeton Theological Seminary,5 oo 
Hon. Reverpy JOHNSON, . 25 00 Providence Atheneum, . 5 00 
Rev. Charles S. Lester, D.D., 5 10 

ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY FUND. 

Prof. Albert S. Bickmore, Miss Rebecca S. Lowrey, 

Ph.D., ‘ > . - $5 00 S. D. SarGEanrt, 
Rev. Dana W. Bigelow, . 5 00 Mrs. George H. Quincy, 
E. W. Cuark, . . - 25 00 


GRACO-ROMAN BRANCH, 
Prof. Albert S. Bickmore, Miss Sarah Orne Jewett, $5 00 


Ph.D. . , . . $10 00 Rev. Clifton Harby Levy, 5 00 
Philip G. Brown, 5 00 Miss Rebecca S. Lowry, . 5 00 
E. W. Crark, . . - 25 00 Mrs. George H. Quincy, . 5 00 
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Francis C. Foster, Honorary Treas. 
Office Egypt Exploration Fund, 
59 Temple Street, Boston. 


Book Reviews. 


ForBIDDEN PATHS IN THE Lanp or Oc; A Record of the 
Travels of Three Wise and Otherwise Men to the East of the 
Jordan River. By the Otherwise Man. 

Bashan is a most remarkable land, and it was the scene of a 
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great deal of sacred romance. From the remotest historical 
period down to our own day, this portion of Palestine has been 
surrounded with mystery. In one patch of territory, some 
thirty miles by twenty, there were no less than sixty large and 
populous cities. Many of Israel’s battles were here fought, 
and many of the most memorable events recorded in Scripture 
also occurred here. Paul began his preaching here immedi- 
ately after his conversion. It is now the least inhabited por- 
tion of the Holy Land, and here no law or government pre- 
vails, The Bedouins are a law unto themselves, the tribes 
constantly at war with one another, and whoever ventures into 
this region takes his life in his hands. For 3000 years this re- 
gion has been the refuge for all offenders, as the officers of the 
government dare not follow them. It was into this inhospit- 
able land that the three missionaries ventured, bothered by 
robbers by day and petty thieving by night, and after twenty- 
three days they returned safe and sound. The author gives a 
very vivid and entertaining account of the journey, and his 
story is embellished with many interesting facts, biblical, his- 
torical, geographical, sociological and religious. It is a good 
companion to Porter’s “Giant Cities of Bashan.” 

(New York and Chicago. Fleming H. Revell Co., r2mo., 
pp. 258, price $1.25.) 


Jewish Laws and Customs. Some of the Laws and Usages of 
the Children of the Ghetto. By A. Kingsley Glover. 

The whole code of Jewish law was adapted with consummate 
wisdom to the condition of the Jews, and it has greatly influ- 
enced all wise legislation in later years. The ceremonial por- 
tion is marked out distinctly and with elaboration, and the 
moral law is clearly and sternly decisive. All Jewish laws and 
customs are based on the Mosaic law, and while it contradicts 


some of the modern customs, yet it lies beneath them all. 
Jewish law is as much a reality to-day as in the time of the dis- 
persion of the race, as it was in Bible times, and it guides and 
modifies existing usages, even if it does not actually sanction 
them. 
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By familiarizing one’s self with the elaborate and unceasing 
ceremonial, which defines the religious worship of the Jewish 
race, their literature, of which there seems to be a revival at 
the present day, will be more thoroughly enjoyed. 

This little work of the Rev. Mr. Glover’s will explain many 
old biblical laws and customs which are reflected in the mod- 
ern Jewish code, and which are to be witnessed at the present 
day in the ghettos of Europe and America. The author gives 
the codified laws, relating to prayer, the Sabbath, ablutions, 
feast-day, passover, pentecost, clean and unclean hands, mar- 
riage, mourning, death, dress, etc., and after each title, each 
law is fully explained and with illustrations. For example, in 
explaining the laws regulating dress, the author says: “In 
dressing himself in the morning the orthodox Jew pursues some 
methods appearing outlandish to the Gentile, but in reality 
they mean modesty and reverence in God’s sight; such as put- 
ting on the shirt while under cover. The Jew rightly believes 
that the modesty characterizing a man or woman in his or her 
relations with human beings ought not to be laid aside when 


alone in the presence of God! A Jew would not think of say- 
ing his prayers at his bedside in the half-clothed state in which 
so many Christians offer up their devotions.” (Wells, Minn., 
W. A. Hammond, 12mo. pp. 259.) 


FArchaological Notes. 


We learn from the October Biblical World that two new so- 
cieties have been organized in Germany that are entitled to 
the consideration of students of the Scriptures and of oriental 
literatures throughout the world. The older of these is the 
“ Vorderasiatische Gesellschaft,” the purpose of which is the 
interests of studies in the history, literature, and languages of 
the nations of Hither or Western Asia on the basis of the 
monuments. It began in 1896 with the publication of Mitthet/- 
ungen (Berlin: Peiser), consisting of original detail researches, 
each volume costing 15 marks to non-members (10 to mem- 
bers). Of the current volume (1899, No. 4) the first part has 
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appeared, namely “Palmyrenisches,’”’ by J. Mordmann. The 
specialist cannot fail to be interested in these investigations, 
while the general reader will find his needs met in a series of 
pamphlets, begun this year, of which four are to be issued an- 
nually, at the low cost of 2 marks. This series (Leipzig: Hin- 
richs) bears the general title of “Der alte Orient,” and the ob- 
ject is to present the latest and best results of special research 
in a manner readily understood by the non-specialist. Up to 
the present time two of these pamphlets have appeared, and 
these give rare promise for the series as such. The first is en- 
titled Die Volker Vorderasiens, by Dr. Hugo Winckler, of the 
University of Berlin (pp. 36), and gives an excellent summary 
of what the recent researches have taught concerning the for- 
mation of the earliest and the biblical peoples of western Asia 
and east as far as Babylonia. It is hard to conceive how more 
solid and substantial results could be presented to the square 
inch than is done here. It is characteristic of the writer to 
make haste slowly in presenting results, as is seen by his cau- 
tious consideration of the Sumarian and the Hittite questions. 
The second pamphlet (pp. 30) is entitled Die Amarna Zeit, by 
Carl Niebuhr, and gives a picture of the relation of Egypt and 
Hither Asia about 1400 B. C., on the basis of the famous El- 
Amarna tablets. Of the letters copious literally translated ex- 
tracts are given. This brochure, too, is @ multum in parvo, 
and both are good reading even for the specialist. The follow- 
ing numbers will contain: first, a discussion of the history, re- 
ligion, and culture of the people of western Asia; secondly, the 
excavations of the English in Assyria and Babylonia, of the 
Americans in Nippur, and of the German Orient Committee in 
Sendshirli, Syria; thirdly, the archeological finds in southern 
Arabia. The pamphlets can also be bought separately for 60 
pfennigs. 

The other society, organized less than two years ago, is the 
‘‘Orientgesellschaft’’ (not the Orient Committee that did work 
in Syria several years ago at the Hittite ruins). The new as- 
sociation was formed for the special purpose of enlisting the 
codperation of educated Germany in general in the work of 
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conducting excavations in the East, and the project has seem- 
ingly been successful. After a preliminary tour of examina- 
tion made last year, under the direction of the experienced Dr. 
Koldewey, the society determined to lay bare the ruins of old 
Babylon, and has already been making its way into the palace 
of Nebuchadnezzar, the same in which Alexander the Great 
died. Dr. Koldewey has charge of the work, and the society 
expects to spend about $25,000 a year on this enterprise, the 
emperor having himself generously contributed $4,000. The 
new organization is not a rival of the old Oriental society, the 
Zeitschrift, of which is now being blis hed in its fifty-third 
volume, but this later will continue to be the chief medium for 
scientific research and literary investigation, while the new as- 
sociation will do active work in the field. Indeed, the latter 
was called into existence by members of the old society. The 
“Gesellschaft” has begun the publication of Mittheilungen, but 
these are naturally of a preliminary kind. Professor Friedrich 
Delitzcsh, now of Berlin, has published a full account of the 
work of the new association in a pamphlet, Ex Oriente Lux 
(Leipzig: Hinrichs; 60 pfennigs), which was originally an ad- 
dress delivered by him in the presence of the emperor and the 
empress of Germany. The interest in the association and its 
work on the part, not only of the learned men, but also of the 
officials of Germany is quite general, and good results can be 
expected. The leading oriental scholars of the country are 
participating in the new enterprise. 


Proressor Hilprecht gives an interesting account of his re- 
cent work in Babylonia in the Sunday School Times of Oct. 6. 
He concludes as follows: 

“With a view of ascertaining the contents of the more south- 
ern ruin of ancient Babylon, called to-day Tell Amran, the chief 
activity of the expedition has been transferred to this mound 
during the last four months. Frequently, but as it seems to 
me wrongly, Tell Amran has been identified by Assyriologists 
with the ruins of Esagila, the large temple of Marduk, part of 
which was Etemenanki, “‘ the tower of Babel,” even very re- 
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cently the Pinches and Peiser pleading for this site. Accord- 
ing to my conviction, based upon a study of the inscriptions 
and repeated visits to the different groups representing what 
is left of Nebuchadnezzar’s splendid residence, the famous 
sanctuary of Babylon must be sought in the most northern 
ruin of the whole complex called to-day Babil, which for many 
centuries has served as the almost inexhaustible quarry for 
public and private buildings from the embankments of the Ti- 
gris opposite Bagdad to the modern structures of the Hindiya 
canal and in the town of Hilla. 

A few months ago, when I visited Babylon the last time as 
the guest of Dr. Koldewey, the latter had begun to cut a large 
trench through the midst of Tell Amran, The principal re- 
sults then obtained from the upper strata, aside from numer- 
ous tombs of the later period and what they contained, was the 
storeroom or shop of an engraver and dealer in precious stones, 
living about 200 B.C. A large portion of the “raw material ” 
found in his shop had been gathered from various Babylonian 
ruins,—for example, a beautiful mace-head in a green stone, 
with the short inscription of a new Chaldi king, which doubt- 
less came from a South-Babylonian mound. The ruins of Nip- 
pur had furnished a number of disks in agate and lapis lazuli, 
dedicated by Cassite kings (among them Meli-Shipak) to the 
temple of Bel (En-lil) in the second pre-Christian millennium. 
Two beautiful large lapis lazuli cylinders came from temples at 
Babylon itself. 

All the three expeditions—American, French, and German,— 
which have been excavating in Northern, Central, and South- 


ern Babylonia respectively, have had peculiar and valuable re- 


sults; but the greatest and epoch-making result of this year 
was obtained by the expedition of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania through the discovery of the oldest and foremost Baby- 
lonian temple library (destroyed about 2280 B. C.), and the 
huge pre-Sargonic palace of the fourth pre-Christian millen- 
um, buried under more than seventy feet of débris.” 
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Tue early record of the city of “Ur of the Chaldees,” from 
which Abraham came, according to the Bible, is now made a 
part of the treasure of history. It was found in a collection of 
clay tablets and cylinders, purchased and presented to the 
General Theological Seminary of New York City, by Dean E. 
A. Hoffman. These records of the past, running back three 
thousand years before Abraham was born, have now been 
translated for the first time by the Rev. Hugo Radau, A. M., 
B. D., Ph. D., and published by the Oxford University Press. 

The restoration of the chronology and the line of monarchs 
who ruled in Babylon seven thousand years ago is a feat of 
modern scholarship which will turn the eyes of the world upon 
those few hundred little tablets of clay with reverence. They 
prove that civilization five thousand years before Christ was 
remarkable in its completeness, and especielly in its power of 
preserving the record of its greatness. Not only tothe Bible 
student, but to all lovers of the Bible, is this discovery of the 
ancestors of Abraham and of the land from which he came, 


and the kings against which he fought, of profound interest. 

This work was first written as a doctor’s dissertation, and 
submitted as such tothe faculty of philosophy of Columbia 
University, New York, in 1898, but has been supplemented by 
all the inscriptions published to April 1, 1900. The author has 
specially endeavored to arrange the kings of the different dy- 
nasties, so far as known to us, in certain chronological order; 
to transcribe and translate where possible all texts not to be 
found in K. B. III; to give in a note under each respective 
king all inscriptions that belong to that king; and to avoid de- 
ductions and legendary matter. The author says “‘ recent ex- 
cavations have brought to light tablets which show us that in 
the land between the Tigris and the Euphrates there existed a 
highly civilized nation as early as 5000 B.C., a nation which 
had its own language and its own system of signs in which to 
express it.” 

Dr. Radau reviews the theories of Hilprecht, Henzey, Thu- 
rean-Dangin, Jensen, De Sarzec, Hommel, Winckler, and 
others, and very often not agreeing with them. 
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The Hoffman collection consists of 262 old and new Baby- 
lonian tablets and fragments relating to all sorts of subjects, of 
many of which the author gives‘copies in cuneiform, with 
transliterations, translations, comments, and notes. The col- 
lection was chiefly derived from Telloh, Borsippa, Warka and 
Nippur. 


To THE EpiTor or BIBLIA:— 

In the September number, Mr, Joseph Offord, member of 
the “Society of Biblical Archeology,” confirms the statement 
of Prof. A. H. Sayce that “ Salem was the name of a God,” in- 
dependent of its combination with the names of persons or 
places. A number of instances are given and cited to illus- 
trate and confirm the contention, and reference made to the 
Phoenicians, but no illustrations given. Perhaps the most de- 
cisive case is found in Judges vi. 24, where the Jewish God Je- 
hovah is called Shalom, which proves beyond a doubt that a 
God existed called by this name. “Then Gideon built an altar 
there unto the Lord and called it Jehovah Shalom.” The peo- 
ple of Lycia in Asia Minor were known by the name Solumi, 
who were the children of the God Shalom. Salam was an Arab 
God, and Salama an Arab goddess. Salamis, the island, was 
called after his name. And David's favorite son, Ab-salom, 
embodies the name; and more directly does the royal son Solo- 
mon’s name, 


Choerilus, when referring to the people Solumi, the name of 
whose God was Salom, says, ‘‘the race dwelt in the Solum-ian 
mountains by a wide lake.’’ Josephus quotes this passage, 
and claims these mountaineers for his nation in the time of 
Xerxes. They dwelt on the Taurus range in Asia Minor near 
Lycia and Cilicia. The city Salam-is in Cyprus, opposite the 
Phoenician coast, had a national God Salam—Odyssey, V. 283; 


Iliad, VI. 227-252; Herodotus, I. 173. 
S. Beswick, C. £. 
Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania. 


At a recent session of the Paris Academy of Inscriptions, M. 
De Mély gave some interesting facts relating to the Tower of 
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Babel, based on a newly discovered manuscript written by a 
Greek traveler named Harpocration, and shows the condition 
of the tower in the year 355 A.D. The Independent gives the 
following summary of the address. The manuscript has now 
been published by order of the Academy: 

“This document contains the description of a Chaldee tem- 
ple which Harpocration visited, and of which he gives accurate 
measurements. The identity of the temple with the Birs- 
Nimrid, or the ‘Tower of Babel,’ he claims, cannot be doubt- 
ed, and this is the oldest important account. The tower was 
renovated in the days of Nebuchadnezzar, in the sixth century 
B. C., and this king reports in the inscription he causes to be 
made that the tower had been erected forty-two generations 
before his time. Thanks to the report of Harpocration we now 
know that as late as the fourth Christian century this temple 
was still a place of worship, although it ceased to be such some 
time before 380. The tower was 94 kilometers from Ctesiphon, 
south of Babylon. It consisted of a very wide substructure, 75 
feet high, the sides being 184 meters. Inthe middle stood a 
four-cornered tower, built of six sections, one upon the other, 
each 28 feet high, and upon the top section was a small tower, 
only 15 feet high. These seven stories together made the 
structure 67 meters high. The ascent to this temple was by 
365 steps, of which 300 were of silver and 65 of gold, the num- 
ber to equal the days of the year. The division into seven sec- 
tions corresponded tothe days of the week. These details con- 
firm to the letter the conclusions which Oppert had reached 
through his measurements on the ground.”’ 


Contents of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Arch- 
eology. Vol XXII. Parts 6 & 7. 

The language of the Mitanni, Prof. A. H. Sayce—Hebrew II- 
luminated MSS. of the Bible of the IX and X centuries. Dr. M. 
Gaster—Another Carved Slate, F. Legge—The Aberdeen 
Reshep Stela, Fl. Griffith—The Funeral Tablets in the Brighton 


Museum, A. E. Weigall—Pheenician Inscription at Greenock, E. 
J. Pilcher—Egyptian Scarabs, J. Ward—Says Prof. Sayce, “The 
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Discovery of the Tel-el-Amarna tablets revealed to us the ex- 
istence of a new language, once spoken in northern Mesopo- 
tamia in the kingdom of Mitanni, the Aram-Naharain of the 
Old Testament. One of the letters addressed by Dusratta, king 
of Mitanni, to the Egyptian Pharaohs, is in the native language 
of his country, and its length is such that a comparison of it 
with those of his letters which are written in Assyrian makes 
a partial decipherment of it possible.” Professors Briinnow, 
Jensen, and Sayce made attempts at decipherment of the lan- 
guage, and when two agreed, the meaning of a Mitannian 
word or grammatical form may be regarded as ascertained. 
Professor Sayce has now published an attempt at a grammar, 
and has furnished a vocabulary of all of the known words. He 
considers the Mitannian in its general structure a “Caucasian” 
language. It is highly agglutinative, and had the power of at- 
taching suffixes one to another to an amazing extent. The 
pronouns could be suffixed one after the other to the verbal 
forms, the whole compound coalescing and contracting into a 
single work. There are several striking points of resemblance 
between the Mitannian and Vannic. Professor Sayce’s article 
occupies fifty-three pages, and is a valuable contribution to 


philology. 


Tue sixth volume of Schrader’s Ketlinschriftliche Bibliothek, 
the first half, which appears this year, contains “Assyrian and 
Babylonian Myths and Epics,” edited by Dr. P. Jensen of Mar- 
burg. Almost one-half of the 300 odd pages of this volume are 
devoted to the Gilgamesh Epic, which Dr. Jensen also desig- 
nates as the Nimrod Epic. As appendices to this appear frag- 
ments of a second and a third version of the Flood story, which 
constitutes part of that epic, a conjuration formula, anda hymn 
to Gilgamish, with some other fragments. In his preface, Pro- 
fessor Jensen likens the work of Assyriology to “a field with hop 
poles, of which very many are approximately or altogether 
straight and upright, but many stand crooked, bending in all 
directions.” He calls attention to the lack of finality and of 
completeness in the best text available, namely, that of Dr. 
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Haupt, and of the inability of the best scholars as yet to trans- 
late with certainty everything, even in a poem so often worked 
over as the Gilgamesh Epic. His own translations are, inten- 
tionally, as he says, most literal, to the extent sometimes, it 
must be said, of utter unintelligibility to the ordinary reader. 
His object seems to be to reproduce in his German as exactly as 
possible the condition of the text, and leave the student un- 
prejudiced to struggle with its interpretation. The second 
half of this volume, now in preparation, is to contain religious 


texts of all sorts—hymns, magical, ritual, and omen texts, 


proverbs, and the like. This library of transliterations or 
translations of Assyrian or Babylonian texts is of the greatest 
value to the student. 


ProFEssoR WALDSTEIN, writing of the “Earliest Hellenic 


Art,” in the American Journal of Archeology, says that one of 
the great sources of error, which has misled scholars of the old 
school, and till quite recently those of our own time, in their 
conclusions concerning the earliest beginnings of Greek civili- 
zation, is the position of the Homeric poems held in their 
minds. These are considered by the former generation of 
archeologists to have been composed about the year 1000 B. C., 
while the current date for the Trojan war was about 1180 B. C. 


The date of the latter event has since been pushed back per- 
haps to the sixteenth century B.C. But the mistake made is, 
that, since the Homeric Poems are themselves the earliest 
specimens of Greek literature which have come down to us, 
their contents have been taken as the earliest evidence of his- 
tory, and upon this again the inferences concerning the origin 
of Greek art and civilization have been, and are still based. 


Our inferences thus have been materially biased by the posi- 
tion we assign to Homeric literature. 

We are coming more and more to realize that the life so pow- 
erfully depicted in the Homeric Poems marks, not the begin- 
ning, but the end of civilization. This important fact has be- 
come manifest through the exhaustive studies pursued by so 


many scholars in our own day, of Homeric language, prosody, 
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religion, and life. It is perhaps especially the modern study of 
Greek mythology which has shown, and is showing, that the 
theology as conveyed in the Homeric Poems marks a late and 


final stage of development, and presumes ages of revolution, 
and a varied development of earlier national life. But still 
more will this prove to be the case when we have sufficiently 
studied the monuments and objects yielded by excavations, 
and compare the evidence they present with that contained in 
the Homeric Poems. 


Proressor Montet says in the October Asiatic Quarterly 
Review, “In a lecture given at Paris at the Lutheran Confer- 
ences in May last, M. Philippe Berger, professor of the Collége 
de France, and a member of the Institute, has affirmed that 
the tablets of Tel-el-Amarna informs us that 150 years before 
Moses the Hebrews besieged Jerusalem, One feels the grave- 
ness of this assertion and the discredit which it throws upon 


biblical documents, But as we have shown in a study that we 
have recently published on ‘les Israelites en Egypte,’ there is 
no occasion to speak, with respect to the sojourn of Israel on 
the banks of the Nile, of the documents of Tel-el-Amarna if 
the Habiri of these texts were Hebrews. But nothing is less 
certain than this identification, so that the capture of Jerusa- 
lem, to which fragments 185 (ed. Winckler) makes a vague al- 
lusion, remains enigmatical. At the Congress of Orientalists 
at Rome in 1899, discussion on this question showed how still 
more obscure it was. We have just learned that Professor 
Kautzsch, one of the masters of the science of the Old Testa- 
ment, refuses absolutely to recognize in the Habiri of the 
cuneiform inscription Hebrews or Israelites, ” 


A letter has recently been received from Professor H. V. Hil- 
precht, who is in charge of the University of Pennsylvania 
Babylonian Expedition to Nippur, in which Dr. Hilprecht 
states that he has completed his work for the present year, and 
will return to the university the latter part of this month. 
Pennsylvania has fitted out three expeditions to Babylonia ata 


cost of over $100,000, The last expedition has been the most 
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fruitful, and by means of cuneiform tablets, discovered by Dr. 
Hilprecht, the authentic history of the Babylonian Empire has 
been traced back to seven thousand years before Christ. The 
present expedition has confined its work almost exclusively to 
the famous Temple of Bel, which is situated in the centre of 
the ruins of Nippur. In his excavation of the temple, Dr. Hil- 
precht has found a great many valuable cuneiform tablets, bas- 
reliefs and sarcophagi. The consent of the Turkish govern- 
ment has been obtained to remove most of these, and they are 
being transferred to the University Free Museum of Science 
and Art. Dr. Hilprecht intends to complete the translation 
and arrangement of these tablets before he leads another ex- 
pedition to the Orient. 


Tue Paris National Library has lately acquired a magnificent 
Greek manuscript of the Gospel of St. Matthew, which is writ- 
ten in gold uncial letters upon a purple-colored parchment. It 
consists of forty-three large quarto-leaves, and contains about 


a third part of the Gospel. The French experts consider it to 


be the earliest manuscript with gold letters. The two most 
famous manuscripts upon purple parchment—the “Genesis” at 
Vienna, and the Gospels at Rossano, in Italy—are both in- 
scribed with silver letters. Five of the leaves of the Paris 
manuscript are decorated with remarkable miniatures on the 
lower portion of each leaf, four of which are in very fair preser- 
vation, but the fifth is greatly damaged. The pictures repre- 
sent scenes from the Gospel—Herodias and St. John the Bap- 
tist, the miracle of the loaves, the blind men of Jericho, and the 
barren fig-tree. 


Messrs. Lemcke & Buechner, 812 Broadway, New York, 
have a few copies of Winckler’s TZel-e/-Amarna Letters, with 
complete trans-literation and English translation, which they 
will send to Bristia readers for $1.00 per copy. This is an oc- 
tavo volume of 465 pages. 


Messrs. Lemcke & Buechner also offer parts 1—9 of Muss- 
Arnolt’s Concise Assyrian Dictionary, published at $1.25 each, 
for fifty cents, per part, for the parts 1—9, all so far issued. 
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THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


This Society was founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, R. Stuart Poole and 
Sir Erasmus Wilson ; the American Branch, now the national representative of the 
Fund, being formed late that year, by William C. Winslow. Its discoveries and 
other labors in Egypt relate to the settlement of obscure questions of the highest 
importance, touching the pre-pyramid and pre-historic times, the ‘‘ Hyksos” con: 
quest, and the origin and growth of language, science, industries and arts. They 
telate to Biblical sites, New Testament corrobations, hitherto unknown” classical 
writings of the great authors, and the life man led in remote as well more particu- 
larly in Ptolemaic times. The results from the explorations appeal to every depart: 
ment of learning, and are of universal interest. The books are popular as well as 
scholarly, and the illustrations will delight every tourist upon the Nile thot appreci- 
ates the monuments and the scenery. 

Three distinct departments of the Society perform its work in the field, and each 
publishes its annual volume ; besides which the Archeological Report, an artistic 
brochure, summarizes and reviews all discoveries, and all published in Egyptology 
for the year. In the chief department, that of the Funp itself, the sites of famous 
cities have been identified ; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of Goshen, the 
Greek Naukratis, and Daphnw have been discovered ; statues and inscriptions, 
papyri, and beautiful objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain 
and glass, have been found; new and unexpected light ha. been cast upon the 
ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of the Exodus 
have been defined, and its direction determined; most important chapters in the 
history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered; Ahnas, the 
Hanes of Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth 
of the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of aeculiar significance 
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and grandeur, inscribed with texts of especial value; and the excavations of the 
ruins of the temple built by Queen Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark 
a distinct and brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of the 
Nile. The discoveries at Deshasheh relating to the fifth dynasty era, and in the 
cemetery of Denderah, and at Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus) of thousands of papyri, in- 
cluding portions of the New Testament and classical writings of the greatest authors, 
not only prove the value of original discovery, but the astonishing archeological 
richness of the soil of Egypt. 


THE ARCHZOLOGICAL SuRVEY oF EGypT. 

The Archeological Survey of Egypt, organized as a special fund in 1890, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irre- 
parable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in “Antiques,” 
needs to be pushed vigorously forward The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh 
have now been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with 
absolute accuracy and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 
B. C., are historically of great value, 

The Archeological Institute of America passed a vote indorsing this work. 


Graco-RoMAN BRANCH. 

This department of the Fund, established in 1897, is specially devoted to the 
discovery and publication of remains of classical antiquity and early Christianity in 
Egypt. The remains already published include the earliest known texts of St. 
Matthew and St. John; the Logia or Sayings of Christ ;a new poem by Sappho, anda 
mass of fragmentary literature by the classical masters, and of documentary and 
epistolary papyri which illumine the political, business, social life of that age for 


our instruction and delight. 

A volume of about 300 quarto pages with illustrations will be published annually 
from these and future collections of papyri. Classical scholars and professors at 
American Universities are urged to support this important branch of the Egypt 
Exporation Fund. 


The Books Published. 


I. The Store City of Pithom. Thirteen plates and two maps. Price, $5.00. 
(Ed. exhausted.) 

II. Tanis(Zoan). PartI. Nineteen plates and plans. Account of the greatest 
of all colossi isin this volume. Price, $5.00. 

III, Naukratis, PartI. Forty-one plates and plans. Valuable to students in 
Greek arts, and all interested in amtigues, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, pottery, 
etc., and in ancient epigraphy. Price, $5.00. 

IV. Goshen. Eleven plates, maps and plans. Price, $5.00. 

Y. Tanis(Zoan). PartII. Including Am and Tahpanhes. Fifty-one plates 
and plans. Price, $5.00. 

VI. Naukratis. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

VII. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. Twenty-seven plates. 
Extra Volume. Price, $5.00. 

VIII, Bubastis, Part I. Fifty-five plates. Price, $5.00. 

IX. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Fifteen plates. Extra Volume. 
Price, 1.25. 

X. Festival Hall of Osorkon II. (Bubastis, Part II.) Thirty-nine plates. 
Price, $5.00. 
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XI. Ahnas and the Tomb of Paheri. Frontispiece and twenty-seven plates. 
Price, $5.00. 

XII. Deir-el-Bahari (Queen Hatshepsu’s Temple.) Preliminary Volume. Fif- 
teen plates. Price, $5.00. 

XIII. Deir-el-Bahari. Part I. Royal Folio Edition. Twenty-four plates, three 
of them superbly colored, in full or double-page size. (G§~ Twice the size of the 
Folio. Price (except to regular subscribers), $7.50. 

XIV. Part II. Royal Folio. Thirty plates, two of them colored. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 

XV. Deshasheh. Thirty-four plates, one colored. (Oldest statuary group 
known 3500 B. C.) Price, $5.00. 

XVI. Deir-El-Bahari. Part III. Royal Folio. Splendidly illustrated. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 

XVII. Denderah. (Dark period from Sixth to Eleventh Dynasty.) In press. 


Archaeological Survey Volumes. 


Survey Volume I. The sculptures and pictures of Beni Hasan. Forty-seven 
plates. Very valuable and unique. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume II, Beni Hasan. PartII. Thirty-seven plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume III. El Bersheh. PartI. Thirty-four plates. Transport of a 
Colossus portrayed. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume IV. ElBersheh. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume V. Beni Hasan. Part III. Ten of the platesin colors. Price, 
$5.00. ’ 

Survey Volume VI. Hierolgyphs from the Collections of the Fund. With 
colored plates. Price, $5.00. 


The Graeco-Roman Branch Volumes. 

The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part I. Eight fac-simile plates. One hundred and 
fifty-eight papyri, texts and translations, of a sacred, classical, municipal, business 
and social character. Price, $5.00. 

Part II. (1899.) In continuation. Price, $5.00. 


Other Publications. 


Atlas, An Atlas of Ancient Egypt, with eight fine maps in colors; having a 
complete index, geographical and historical notes, Biblica: references, etc. In- 
valuable to the historical reader and tourist. Price, $1.00. 

Archeological Report (1892-3). Illustrated. Price 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1893-4). Illustrated. Price, 70 cents. 

Archwological Report (1894-5). Illustrated. Price, go cents. 

Archeological Report (1895-6), Illustrated. Transport of Obelisk, illustrated. 
Price, go cents. 

Archeological Report (1896-7). Oxyrnychus Papyrus, etc. Price, 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1897-8). 


Temple of Deir-El-Bahari, A guide to, with plan. Price, 15 cents. 

Sayings of our Lord Two plates. Price, 15 cents. 

The Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab, in an edition de luxe, by J. 
J. Tylor, F. s. a., is being issued by him. in seven volumes, at $10.50 per volume. 
Plates 20 by 25 inches. A superb book super-roval size. Volumes I, and II. ready. 
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Subscriptions, Books and Antiquities. 


£ach Donor or Subscriber to the year’s Exploration of but $5 receives (1) the 
illustrated ‘‘ Archeological Report;” (2) the elaborate illustrated quarto volume 
of the season; (3) the Annual Report, with lists of patrons and subscribers, lec” 
tures, account of annual meeting, balance sheet, etc. No other Archeological 
Society in the world gives so much for so little money. It is hoped, however, 
that all who can will subscribe liberally to the cause for itself. Patrons con- 
tribute not less than $25; $125 constitutes life-membership. 


The Archeological Survey Fund and the Greco-Roman Branch are distinct 
departments and require separate subscriptions, which are separately acknowl- 
edged in the Annual Report. A subscription of $5 to either Fund will entitle the 
subscriber to the annual volume of that Fund, and a donation of $125 will consti- 


tute life-membership. 


The publications of the Funp are forwarded to libraries and individuals free of 
duty and postage. The volumes are handsome guartos, embellished with photo- 
graphs, photogravures, phototypes, photo-lithographic plates, and sometimes 
with colored plates, especially to illustrate facial and architectural characteristics. 


Antiquities are now distributed among American Museums by the London Com- 
mittee fro rata of the combined subscriptions received through the national office 
(s9 Temple Street, Boston), amd local organizations, All subscriptions from every 
source form the basis for distribution and the apportionment of ‘‘ objects” is sent 
directto each museum from London. Tosubscribe through a local organization rather 
than through the national office does not thereby increase the apportionment. The 
national office alone represents the unity of the Society in the United States, and it 
is a matter of patriotism as well as of finance to maintain it. 


The national office alone has the data of past subscriptions and records of the 
American Branch, where, too, may be seen copies of all our publications. Without 


endowment, the Society depends on subscriptions or donations to continue its work. 
All services by honorary officials for the Funp are a gratuity. 


Inquiries, orders for books or circulars, may be addressed to the Ecypr Expiora- 
TION Funp, 59 Temple Street, Boston, Mass., where the Secretary, Mrs. Marie N. 
Buckman, is in charge. Checks may be made payable to Francis C. Foster, Honor- 
ary Treasurer. All official and personal letters for myself should be addressed to 


me as below. 
WM. C. WINSLOW, 
Honorary Secretary and Vice President, U.S. A. 
545 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Fanuary 2, 1899. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


Patron. 
THE QUEEN. 


President. 
Tue ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Chairman of Executive Committee, 
JAMEs GLAISHER, Esq., F. R. S. 


Honorary Treasurer. Honorary Secretary. 


WaLTeR Morrison, Esq., M. P. Str WALTER Besant, M. A., F. S.A 


Acting Secretary. 
GrorGE ARMSTRONG. 


Offices. 
24 HANOVER SquarRE, W. Lonpon, 
American Members of General Committee. 


PresIDENT DaniEL C. Gitman, LL.D., BALTIMORE. 
PRESIDENT W1LLIAM R. Harper, LL.D., Cuicaco. 


Proressor H. V. Hitprecut, LL.D., PHILADELPHIA, 


Very Rev. E. A. Horrman, D.D., New York. 
CrarENcE M. Hype, Esq., New York. 
Rt. Rev. Joun H. Vincent, D.D., CHautaugua. 
ProFessor THEODORE F. Wricut, Px.D., CAMBRIDGE. 


A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archzology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of the 
Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 


This Society was founded June 22nd, 1865. It was established on the following 


1. It should not advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 

3. It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles, 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and of the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Gen. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., F. R. &, LL. D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and 
Sinai); Gen. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G.C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who con- 
ducted the Excavations of Jerusalem); Col. C. R. Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of West- 
ern Palestine and of the east country, unfinished); Gen, H. A. Kitchener, C. M. G., 
R. E (Surveyor with Col. Conder); the late Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E.; 
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Canon Tristram, F. R. S.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass., and Dr. F. J. 
Bliss. 

Although the Society is not a religious society, strictly so-called, its work is 
especially for Bible Students, and its supporters are found among ministers and 
others, who see in the results of the explorations confirmations of the truth of 
Scripture. 

In the course of its existence, the Society, with limited funds at its disposal, has 
done an immense amount of work, and published the results in books, papers, 
maps, plans, and photographs, for the benefit of its subscribers, and also for the 
advantage of all studerts of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following: 

1. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles War- 
ren, and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, to a great 
extent, a buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred 
feet under ground, The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down 
to the foundations, and the original masons’ marks found upon them. The con- 
tour of the rock, showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled 
up, have been ascertained. In consequence of these discoveries, many questions 
of topography, and all Bible references to locality, are now viewed in new light. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy having been brought to an end, the Committee 
obtained from the Sublime Porte a new firman for carrying on excavations at 
Jerusalem. These were made by Dr. F. J. Bliss, and have led to very valuable dis- 
coveries. 

Full account of these researches will be found in the Quarterly Statements of 


the Fund. 

2. THe RECOVERY OF THE SyNAGOGUES.—Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been planned and sketched. The building in which 
Christ taught the people could now be reconstructed. 

3. THe Survey oF WeEsTERN PALesTINE.—This work, occupying ten years, 
was carried out by Major Condor, R. E., and Lieut.-Gen. Kitchener, R. E. Before 
it was undertaken, many parts of Palestine were a ferra incognita—some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scripture places remained unknown. But now 
we possess a map, on the scale of one inch to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed asthe Ordnance map of England. In the course of Survey, 172 of the 


missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. Tue ArcH#oLocicaL Work or M. CLermont-Ganngav.—Among the illus- 
trations of the Bible furnished by this learned archeologist may be mentioned 
the Discovery of the stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the 
Inscribed stone of Herod’s Temple, the ** Vase of Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish 
cemeteries at Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed 
Stone at the Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and 
Dolmens of Moab, are archeological discoveries of incomparable importance due to 
other explorers. Casts and photos of these are on sale. 

s. Five Hunprep Square Migs east of Jordon were surveyed by Col, Conder, 
R, E., and the results published. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of interest, 
and abounds with ruins of places Biblical and Classical. There are also special 
surveys of all the most important ruins in the district surveyed. The JaulAn, 
‘Ajifiin, and part of the Hauran, embracing a district of fifteen hundred square 
miles, have been surveyed by Herr Schumacher, and the results published. 

6. Tus GroLocicaL SuRvVEY oF PaLesTingE, BY Pror. E. Huu, F. R. S.— 
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The facts brought forward throw new light on the route of the Exodus, and afford 
conclusive proof that the Cities of the Plain are not under the waters of the Dead 


Sea. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the WAdy ’Arabah have been in- 
vestigated by Mr. Chicester Hart, and the results published. 


7. Inquiry INTO MANNERS AND Customs, Proverss, Lecenps, TRaDITIONs, 
&c. Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the ac- 
curate observations of the customs of the people. The committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific examination into these by means of questions 
drawn up with the assistance of the President of the Archeological Society, the 
Director of the Folk Lore Society, and others. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these ex- 
plorations for the vandalism of the East, and the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, are fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 

1. Susscrisers of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘ Quarterly Statement,” which is the Journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discoveries 
made in the Holy Land. 

(a) The maps published by the Society at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) fost free on first subscription, a copy of ‘‘ Thirty Years’ Work.” 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by the Society at reduced prices. 

2. ®ubscribers of $2.50 annually receive the ‘‘ Quarterly Statement,” free and are 
en*#tad to the books and maps at the reduced price. 

Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Quarterly 
Stedemenis and in Biblia. They may be sent to the undersigned, from whom 
books, casts, price lists, &c., can be obtained. Circulars giving full information sent 
on application to 

THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 
Honorary Secretary for the United States. 

42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Publications. 


I. The Survey of Western Palestine. This magnificent work consists of 
‘*The Memoirs,” in 3 vols.; ‘ The Name Lists,” 1 vol.; ‘‘The Special Papers,” 1 
vol. ; ‘‘ Jerusalem,” 1 vol. ; ‘‘The Flora and Fauna of Palestine,” 1 vol. In all seven 
volumes, with the maps, great and small. The last two volumes, ‘‘ Flora and 
Fauna” and the ‘‘ Jerusalem” volume, with 50 plates, can be had separately. 

II. The Recovery of Jerusalem. By Major-General Sir Charles W. Wilson, 
K.C.B., R.E., &c., and Major-General Sir Charles Warren, k.c.B., R.E., &c. 

III, Tent Work in Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, r.z. 

IV. Heth and Moab. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., R.z. 

VY. Across the Jordan. A Record of Exploration in the Hauran, by Gottlieb 
Schumacher, c.£. 

VI. The Survey of the Jaulan. By G. Schumacher, c.kz. 

VII. Mount Seir. By Poof. E. Hull, m.a., Lu.p., F.R.s. 

VIII. Syrian Stone Lore. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., R.x. 

IX. Thirty Years’ Work: a Memoir of the Work of the Society. By Sir Walter 
Besant, M.A., F.S.A. 


. 
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X. Altaic Hiroglyphs and Hittite Inscriptions. By Lieut.-Col.Conder,p.c.L.,R. 8. 

XI. The Geology of Palestine and Arabia Petraea. By Prof. E. Hull, m.a., 
LL D.. F.R.S. 

XII. Names and Places in the 0ld and New Testaments and Apocrypha, with 
references to Josephus, and their Modern Identifications. By George Armstrong. 

XIII. The History of Jerusalem. By Sir Walter Besant and Prof. E. H. Palmer. 

XIV. The Bible and Modern Discoveries. By Henry A. Harper. 

XV. Palestine Under the Moslems. By Guy le Strange. 

XVI. Lachish (one of the five strongholds of the Amorites). An account of the 
excavations. By Professor Flinders Petrie. 

XVII. An Introduction to the Survey of Western Palestine, its Highways, 
Plains, and Highlands, with reference to Map No. 6. By Trelawney Saunders. 

XVIII. The City and the Land. Second Edition, with Plan of Jerusalem ac- 
cording to Josephus. A series of Seven Lectures on (1) Ancient Jerusalem ; (2) The 
Future of Palestine; (3) Natural History of Palestine; (4) The General Work of the 


Fund; (s) The Hittites; (6) Tell-el-Hesy (Lachish); (7) The Modern Traveller in 
Palestine. 

XIX. The Tell Armarna Tablets, including the one found at Lachish. Second 
Edition.) Translated from the Cuneiform Characters by Lieut.-Col. C. R. Conder, 
D.C.L., LL.D., M.R.A.S., RE. The Letters, numbering 176, are from Palestine and 
Syria, and were written about 1480 B. C.,by Amorites, Phoenicians, Philistines, &c., 
naming 130 towns and countries. 


XxX. Abila, Pelia, and Northern ’Ajlun (of the Decapolis). By G. Schumacher, 
Cc.E. 

XXI. A Mound of Many Cities (Tell-cl-Hesy excavated. By F. J. Bliss, m. a. 
Explorer of the Fund; with upwards of 250 illustrations. 


XXII. Jubas Maccabaeus and the Jewish War of Independence. A new and 
revised edition by Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.1., R.E. 


XXIII. The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1099 to 1291 A. D. By Lieut.-Col. 
C. R. Conder, Lu.p., M.R.A.S., R.E. 


XXIV. Index to the Quarterly Statements, 1869-1892 inclusive. 
XXV. The Survey of Eastern Palestine. (In one volume.) By Lieut.-Col, C. 


R. Conde., D.c.L., LL.D., R.E. 

XXXVI. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady ’Arabah. By H. 
Chichester Hart, B.A., F.L.s. 

XXVII. The Archaeological Researches in Palestine. (In two volumes.) By 
Charles Clermont-Ganneau, LL.D. 


XXVIII. Excavations at Jerusalem, 1894-1897. By F. J. Bliss and A. Dickie. 


Maps---Scale, 3-8 of an inch---1 Mile. 
I. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. 
II. Modern Map of Palestine in 20sheets. With modern names only. 
III. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. 


IV. Modern Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. This map has only the modern 
names on it. 


VY. The Great Map of Western Palestine, on the scale of one inch to the mile. 

VI. The Reduced Map of Western Palestine (only), showing Water Basins in 
Color, and Five Vertical Sections, showing the natural profiles of the ground accord- 
ing to the variations of the altitude above or below sea level. 
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VII, Plan of Jerusalem, showing in red the latest discoveries, with separate list 
of references. 

VIII, Plan of Jerusalem, according to Josephus. 

IX. The Sections of the Country, North and South, East and West. 


X. Tho Raised Map of Palestine is constructed on the basis of the recently- 
issued Old and New Testament Map. It embraces the whole of Western Palestine 
from Baalbeck in the North, to Kadesh Barnea in the South, and shows nearly all 
that is known on the East of Jordan. 

A New Epition oF THE COLLOTYPE PRINT OF THE RAISED Map, 20 inches by 
28 1-2 inches, now ready. Price to subscribers, 2s. 3¢.; non-subscribers 35. 3d., 
post free. Lantern Slides of the Ratsed Map. 


Photographs---A Very Large Collection. 


A New Catalogue of Photographs, arranged alphabetically according to the Bible 
names of places, with notes and reterences, 

Photos of Inscription from Herod’s Temple and Moabite Stone, with transla- 
tions, also of Jar found at the foundation of the S. E. corner of the wall of the 
Temple Area, 80 feet below the present surface, and facsimile of the Siloam In- 
scription with translation. Lantern Slides of the Bible places mentioned in the 
Catalogue. 


Casts. 


Seal of “ Haggai, the Son of Shebaniah.” 
Inscribed Tablet, found at Lachish. 
Ancient Hebrew Weight, from Samaria. 
Inscribed Weight or Bead, from Palestine. 


Honorary Local Secretaries for America. 


AvaBama: Rev. J. M. P. Otts, D.D., LL.D., Greensboro’. 

CauiFrornia: Rev. J. C. Nevin, Ph.D., 1,319 Santee Street, Los Angeles. 

Connecticut: Prof. Edwin Knox Mitchell, D.D., Theological Seminary, Hartford. 
Prof. Frank K. Sanders, Ph. D., Yale University, New Haven. 

District oF CoLumsaia: Prof. John L. Ewell, D.D., Howard University, Washington. 

Itunots: Prof. Shailer Matthews, Ph.D., University of Chicago, Chicago. 

Iowa: President F. D. Blakeslee, D.D., Wesleyan University, Mount Pleasant, 

Maine: Prof. George T, Little, College Librarian, Brunswick. 


Massacnusetts: Prof. Irving F. Wood, Ph.D., Smith College, Northampton. 
New York: Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., United Charities Building. 

Prof. Richard Gottheil, Ph.D., Columbia University. 

Prof. James S. Riggs, D.D., Theological Seminary, Auburn. 

Prof. D. A. Walker, Ph. D., Wells College, Aurora. 

Rev. Jeremiah Zimmerman, D.D., 109 South Avenue, Syracuse. 

Rev. Dana W. Bigelow, 98 State Street, Utica. 

President G. E. Merrill, D.D., Colgate University, Hamilton. 
Ouro: Rev. E. Herbruck, Ph.D., 1,606 E. Third Street, Dayton. 
PENNSYLVANIA: Rev. James Morrow, D.D., 701 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 

Prof. T. C. Billheimer, D.D., Gettysburg. 

Ruope Istanp: Prof. Charles F. Kent, Ph.D., Brown University, Providence 
Tennessee: Prof. Collins Denny, D.D., Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 
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THE FIFTH GOSPEL... 


THE LAND WHERE JESUS LIVED. 
By F. M. P. OTTS, LL.D. 


This book presents a pen-picture of the present general appear- 
ance of Palestine in contrast with what it must have been in the 
days of Jesus, and unfolds and elucidates the most prominent 
events in our Saviour’s life in the scenes and circumstances in the 
midst of which they occured. 


We have a few copies remaining of this book, Which 
we will send postage paid, for 75 cents. 


BIBLIA PUBLISHING CO. 





Abraham, Joseph and Moses in Egypt. 


Being a Course of Lectures Delivered before the Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, N. F., by Reb. Alfred H. Kellogg. D. D. 


The purpose of this course of lectures is to ascertain, if possible, the position of Abraham, 
Joseph, and Moses, in Egypt’s history. They area study in the comparative chronology of 
Egypt’s monuments and the Bible tradition, in the hope that ultimately peaceful harmony 
will be discovered between the chronological indications of the monuments and the data of 
Holy Scripture. 


CONTENTS. 


The Monumental Chronology of the period discovered by Dynasties XII-XX. 
The Chronology of the corresponding period in the Hebrew Tradition. 
Points of Contact of the two Chronologies; Part 1, The Era of Moses. 

The Eras of Abraham and Moses. 

The Anarchy at the Close of Dynasty XIX., and the Exodus. 

The Pharaoh of the Exodus. 


Octavo, pp. !60, Illustrated. Price $1.50. 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF BIBLIA. 





